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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  HULBURD 
said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  desire  to  submit  some  views  on  tl  constitutionality  of  the  Pre- 
sident's emancipation  proclamation.  I  am  aware  e  subject  has  already  been 
touched  upon  on  this  floor,  yet  I  think  some  things  e  been  left  unsaid.  I  com- 
mence by  saying,  war  is  that  state  in  which  a  nation  osecutes  or  defends  its  rights 
by  force.  To  constitute  war,  there  must  be,  at  1<  st,  two  parties.  Belligerent 
rights  and  liabilities  commonly  attach  equally  to  tl  ;ontending  parties.  In  a  civil 
or  insurrectionary  war  there  is  superadded  to  Gov3  Httist  the  right  of  treating  its 
rebel  population  as  belligerents  and  as  subjects. 

Vattel's  words  are,  "the  rights  of  war  clearly  exist  between  members  of  the  same 
empire  engaged  in  a  civil  war."  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  fully  re- 
cognized this  prisciple  in  a  case  arising  during  the  war  waged  by  Spain  against  her 
American  possessions,  declaring  the  existence  of  this  civil  war  gave  both  parties  all 
the  rights  of  war  against  each  other.  But  belligerent  rights  are  not  regalian  rights. 
In  other  words,  both  parties  had  not  sovereign  rights ;  if  they  had,  it  would  be  a 
public  and  not  a  civil  war.  Our  Government  has  recognized  the  rebels  as  belligeT- 
ents,  in  blockading  their  ports,  in  receiving  their  truce  flags,  in  cartels  to  exchange 
prisoners,  in  not  putting  upon  trial  for  treason  their  abettors  or  soldiers  or  officers, 
thus  treating  them  practically  as  public  enemies  with  whom  existed  war.  The 
rebels  have  all  along  claimed  for  themselves  belligerent  rights — of  course  taking 
them,  as  lawyers  say,  cum  onere.  It  would  occupy  too  much  of  the  allotted  hour 
to  particularize  what  are  our  and  their  belligerent  rights  and  liabilities  by  citations 
from  the  only  recognized  authority  in  the  premises — the  law  of  nations. 

It  is,  however,  laid  down  by  Vattel,  in  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations,  that 
the  right  of  confiscating  enemy's  property  in  time  of  war  is  incontrovertibly  esta- 
blished as  one  of  the  oldest  righ\,s  of  war;  that  "we  have  a  right  to  deprive  our 
enemy  of  his  possessions,  of  everything  which  may  augment  his  strength  and  ena- 
ble him  to  make  war."  Our  own  Supreme  Court  use  these  words:  "War  gives  to 
the  sovereign  the  full  right  to  take  the  persons,  confiscate  the  property  of  the  ene- 
my wherever  found." 

All  this  is  but  preliminary  to  the  inquiry,  is  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  an  ene- 
my's country  by  proclamation  a  legitimate  exercise  of  a  belligerent  right?  I  take 
it,  if  slavery  augments  the  enemy's  strength  and  resources,  and  thus  enables  him 
better  to  carry  on  and  longer  protract  the  war,  its  abolition  or  removal  is  allowable 
and  most  desirable.  Is  it  to  us  desirable  as  a  military  measure?  If  so,  is  it  by  the 
law^  of  war  or  of  nations  allowable  by  proclamation? 

In  the  early  days  of  the  rebellion,  the  London  Times,  not  yet  blinded  or  perverted 
by  passion  and  prejudice,  declared  that  the  vantage  ground  of  preparation  and  of 
choice  of  time  was  always  with  conspirators,  but  that  the  South  entered  into  the 
contest  with  this  marked  disadvantage — a  domestic  foe  slept  around  every  southern 
fireside.  Such  was  the  view  generally  entertained.  "Whereas  slavery,  instead  of 
being  an  element  of  weakness  and  of  danger,  has  proved  to  the  South  to  be  not 
merely  material  aid,  but  a  vast  source  of  supply  and  of  recuperative  strength.  In- 
stead of  making,  as  was  expected,  a  servile  insurrection,  the  slave  has  either  staid 
quietly  at  home  and  tilled  the  field  and  harvested  the  crops,  or  he  has  worked  in 
the  trenches  or  drudged  in  the  camp,  by  so  much  releasing  his  master  from  home 
presence  and  duties,  and  relieving  him  from  the  actual  hardships  of  field  service. 

Thus  has  the  institution  really  proved  one  of  the  main  sinews  of  their  strength 
and  of  their  means  to  prolong  the  rebellion. 
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Is  there  not,  then,  most  abundant  reason  why,  as  a  war  measure,  as  a  militar? 
necessity,  rebel  slavery  should  be  reached  and  broken  up,  irrespective  even  of  the 
humanitarian  effect  upon  the  slave?  Having  the  right,  and  there  being  the  neces- 
sity, was  it  not  a  duty  we  owed  ourselves,  our  soldiers,  and  our  country,  to  reach 
and  smite  the  guilty  cause,  extirpating  utterly,  root  and  branch,  the  baleful  tree 
whose  fruit  has  now  brought  so  much  of  death  and  woe  into  our  world?  Do  the 
laws  of  nations  or  the  usages  of  war  authorize  the  liberation  of  enemy's  slaves  by 
proclamation  or  military  order  ?  Sir  William  Scott  said  in  one  of  his  admiralty  de- 
cisions, "A  great  part  of  the  law  of  nations  stands  on  the  usage  and  practice  of  na- 
tions, and  on  no  other  foundation."  Our  own  Supreme  Court  have  held  generally, 
"if  the  end  be  legitimate  and  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  all  means  which 
arenot  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  are  lawful." 

Now,  is  the  end  proposed  tcfbe  accomplished  by  this  war  "legitimate  and  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution?  Let  us  see.  The  United  States  fortification,  Fort 
Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  was  attacked  by  disaffected  citizens  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  violating  the  national  sovereignty  and  destroying  the  integrity  and  life 
of  the  Union.  Immediately  participated  in  by  disloyal  sympathizers  elsewhere,  the 
movement  at  once  assumed  something  more  than  the  proportions  of  an  insurrection  : 
it  became  a  fiercely  waged,  aggressive  war,  to  resist  and  suppress  which  the  most 
subtle  casuistry — always  excepting  Buchanan's  last  message — cannot  deny  was 
clearly  legitimate,  and  so  far  from  being  prohibited,  was  an  imperative  duty  im- 
posed ipsissima  verba,  and  by  the  whole  scope  of  the  Constitution. 

Placed  in  the  attitude  of  defending  its  just  rights  by  force,  war  at  once  existed, 
and  at  once  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  war  accrue  and  attach.  Modern  warfare 
and  civilized  nations  have  practiced  the  liberation  of  enemy's  slaves  by  the  proc- 
lamations of  military  commanders.  This  power  has  been  repeatedly  exercised  by 
England,  by  France,  by  Spain,  by  the  South  American  republics  holding  slaves, 
and  more  than  once  heretofore  by  ourselves;  a  sufficient  array  of  precedents  and 
of  authorities — according  to  Sir  Wm.  Scott  just  cited — to  make  a  new  and  accepted 
chapter  in  the  laws  of  nations,  if  not  in  the  world's  general  history. 

The  British' commanders  exercised  this  right  as  far  back  as  the  war  of  our  Revo- 
lution, On  the  7th  day  of  November,  1775,  a  formal  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Lord  Dunmore,  commander  of  the  royal  forces,  declaring  all  the  slaves  of  rebel-: 
free.  Washington  himself  did  not  question  the  lawfulness  of  this  belligerent  act. 
If  the  British  commander  could  rightfully  do  this  as  a  war  measure  against  the 
rebels  of  that  day  have  we  a  less  or  inferior  right  against  our  rebels  ?  Jefferson 
declared  he  himself  lost  "  about  thirty  "  slaves,  and  his  State  "  sdbout  thirty 
thousand,"  by  the  hostile  acts  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Instead  of  questioning  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  authority  he  expressly  says — "  Had  this  b^en  to  give  them  freedom 
he  (Cornwallis)  would  have  done  right." 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1815,  Admiral  Cochrane  put  forth  a  proclamation,  ad- 
dressed, in  fact,  but  not  in  name,  to  slaves  in  the  United  States,  offering  them  ser- 
vice on  board  British  ships  or  freedom  in  British  settlements.  No  condemnation, 
no  denunciation,  no  arraignment  anywhere  followed  these  war  measures.  Never- 
theless they  were  not  without  effect.  Many  slaves  availed  themselves  of  the  invi 
tation,  and  were  carried  out  of  the  country  under  the  British  flag.  In  the  pro- 
tracted diplomatic  discussions  and  correspondenca  which  this  last  act  gave  rise  to 
as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,*  Great  Britain  broadly  asserted  the  belliger 
ent  right  of  liberating  enemy's  slaves.  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
in  1826,  under  instructions,  questioned  that  right  for  the  last  time.  It  is  said  af- 
terwards on  this  floor  he  solemnly  averred  that  against  his  own  judgment  and 
wishes  he  was  constrained  to  take  that  position  by  his  associates  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Mr.  Monroe. 

I  will  not  stop  even  to  epitomize  historical  instances  where  France,  Spain,  trie 
South  American  provinces,  and  other  Governments  have,  as  a  war  measure,  liber- 
ated slaves.  Our  own  most  distinguished  war  generals — Jackson,  Jesup,  Gaines, 
and  Taylor — repeatedly  exercised  this  power ;  and  the  right  and  the  lawfulness  of 
all  such  emancipation  acts  have  been  accepted  and  acquiesced  in  by  masters,  by 
State  Legislatures,  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  national  Government ;  and 
this,  too,  whether  the  slave  was  impressed  into  the  public  service,  or  was  by  war 
manic  capitis,  or  a  voluntary  fugitive  in  camp. 

If  our  military  subalterns  can  do  this  without  censure  and  with  such  acceptance 
what  shall  hinder  our  Commander  in-Chief  ?  Where,  in  the  ascending  line,  does 
the  power  cease  to  operate  ? 

*  This  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
first  article  provided,  among  other  things,  that  all  ' '  possessions  whatsoever,"  &c.,  "  shall  be 
restored  without  delay''  without  '•  carrying  array  any  of  the  artillery,"  &c.,  "  or  any  slaves  or 
other  private  property." 


It  is  admitted  that  the  President's  emancipation  proclamation,  though  justified 
and  defended,  as  a  war  measure,  was  in  its  operation  expected  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  military  order  issued  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  field.  It  es- 
sayed to  go  far  beyond  Federal  outpost  and  picket  and  deck  of  coast  line  guard- 
ship,  and  to  pierce  the  guilty,  quaking  heart  of  Rebeldom  and  Slavedom,  and 
there,  as  the  voice  of  the  sovereignty. of  the  nation,  declare  and  decree,  proclaim 
and  pledge,  henceforth  and  forever,  freedom  to  the  enslaved  in  all  the  rebel  States. 

In  this  great,  grand  utterance  did  the  President  transcend  his  power  ?  In  this 
Hall  only  can  that  question  be  properly  put ;  for  here  must  be  found  his  accusers, 
and  the  conititutional  impeachment  tribunal  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  must 
answer  it.  Think  you  such  a  majority  will  very  soon  occupy  these  seats  ?  I  trow 
not,  sir.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fearfully  momentous  question  ;  for  if  he  did  then 
is  the  proclamation  all  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  H.  Winter 
Davis]  the  other  day  characterized  it.  Yea,  it  is  more  than  "  a  usurpation  ;"  it  is 
a  delusive  sham,  it  is  a  bitter  mockery,  it  is  a  stupendous  false  pretense,  indictable 
in  the  forum  of  mankind. 

But  if  on  examination  and  consideration  it  shall  seem  the  President  has  only 
evoked  and  put  in  exercise  a  hitherto  latent  and  unused  power,  I  apprehend  the 
most  searching  scrutiny  here  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  solemn  adjudication  now  and 
hereafter,  will  find  it  not  that  puny,  pitiful,  counterfeit  presentment  power  it  pleased 
the  perfidious  thing  at  the  head  of  the  last  Administration  to  regard  it,  but  rather  a 
potent,  constitutional  reality,  sufficient  even  for  times  like  these. 

If  such  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  shall  be  reached,  then  indeed  our 
fathers  did  not  build  less,  nor  wiser,  nor  better,  than  they  thought  or  knew,  and — 

"  Those  dead  but  sceptered  sovereigns  still  shall  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns." 

Then,  too,  all  the  coming  ages  and  millions  will  bless  with  hallowed  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  their  mighty  memories  and  the  name  of  him  who  dared  "the  height  of 
this  great  argument." 

Half  fearful  of  the  vision  awaiting  us,  let  us  draw  near  and  peer  into  the  instru- 
ment. We  there  see  all  the  armies  of  the  Union  in  the  field,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commander  in-Chief.  As  we  look  earnestly  and  more  in- 
tently, "  there  is  no  longer  speculation  in  the  gaze;"  anxiety  and  perplexity  give 
place  to  awe  and  to  admiration.  Instead  of  the  nerveless,  defenseless,  powerless 
war-skeleton  we  expected  to  behold  there,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a 
stalwart  warrior,  of  majestic  mien,  of  vast  proportions,  clad  in  completest  panoply, 
ready  and  equal  for  the  dread  arbitrament  of  arms.  And  this  is  no  unreal,  evan- 
escent phantasmagoria  of  an  hour,  by  cunning  device  conjured  up  for  the  occasioD, 
and  anon,  like  the  Etruscan  king  waked  to  sunlight  in  his  stony  sepulcher,  for  a 
moment  seen,  only  to  fade  away  into  indistinguishable  nothingness.  No!  it  is  a 
living,  real,  subsisting  potentiality,  coeval  with,  yea,  part  and  parcel  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  Dire  necessity  never  before  requiring  its  use  till  now,  it  has  main- 
tained a  slumberous,  scarce  suspected  existence.  In  our  Indian  wars  there  was  lit- 
tle occasion  for  its  production ;  in  the  Mexican  war  there  was  even  less ;  in  the 
second  war  with  England  there  wa3  scant  need  of  resort  to  unusual  power.  But 
this  contest  differs  from  all  others  in  our,  if  not  in  the  world's,  history.  It  was  a 
long-plotted,  well-arranged,  gigantic  conspiracy.  With  the  very  first  uprising  the 
bloody  clutch  of  rebellion  was  at  the  bared  nation's  throat.  The  garroting  grapple, 
though  weakened,  has  never  voluntarily  been  relaxed.  Our  severly-taxed  energies 
and  resources  quickly  betokened  that  we  had  in  hand  no  Indian  home  campaign, 
no  border  Mexican  foray,  no  war  wager  with  a  foreign  foe  whose  every  soldier  and 
ration  and  round  of  ammunition  was  to  be  ferried  three  thousand  miles  to  the  field 
of  use  and  of  service.  No ;  it  was  a  stand-up  home  fight,  with  bone  of  our  bone 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh ;  and  well  we  knew — 

"  "When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war." 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  Constitution,  itself  its  own  best  interpreter  and  ex- 
pounder. 

Section  two,  article  two,  of  the  Constitution  declares,  "  The  President  shall  be 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  Roman  significance  in  a  clause  of  section  three,  article  two,  which  with 
Spartan  brevity  declares,  "He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
Who  has  ever  assumed  to  say  what  unenumerated,  undefined,  undeveloped  powers 
are  inwrapped  in  the  folds  of  that  short  segment  of  a  sentence?  Perchance  it  doth 
not  even  yet  appear. 

Section  eight,  article  one,  invests  Congress  with  power  "to  declare  war,"  "to  call 
out  the  militia,"  "to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,"  to  "suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions."    The  foreseen  exigency  has  anses,  the  "power"  has  been  exer- 


cised  "to  suppress  insurrection,"  the  war-drum  of  the  great  Republic  has  "called 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  into  the  actual  service  of  the  Uuited  States." 
Henceforth,  "novus  seclorum  nascitur  or  do"  the  President  is  no  longer  the  mere 
civil  Executive,  the  pastime  Commanderin  Chief  of  the  national  forces,  but  he 
stands  forth  the  supreme  military  head  of  the  armies  of  the  Union.  Invested  at 
once  with  more  than  dictatorial  powers,  the  Constitution  devolves  upon  him  alone 
the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  war,  itself  prescribing  no  limita- 
tion, no  restriction  whatever  upon  his  authority.  He  exercises  in  his  discretion  the 
highest  powers  and  functions,  subordinate  only  to  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations. 
In  planning  campaigns,  in  moving  troops,  in  adopting  means  that  wil!  surest  and 
soonest  cripple  and  crush  the  enemy,  his  power  and  his  judgment  are  conclusive 
and  paramount  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  surpervised  or  examined  by 
another  department  of  the  Government.  Whether  his  discretion  is  well  and  wisely 
exercised,  whether  the  best  means  are  employed,  if  within  the  pale  of  civilized 
warfare,  cannot  be  questioned.  A  mistake  even  in  the  premises,  the  conclusions,  or 
the  apprehensions  of  a  case,  in  the  magnitude  or  the  imminence  of  a  crisis,  cannot 
be  investigated  or  rectified.  No  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  however 
puissant  its  powers,  ever  has  or  ever  will  presume  to  confront  such  embodiment  of 
the  nation's  sovereignty,  thus  caparisoned,  to  review,  to  rebuke,  or  to  interrogate. 
In  short,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  when  war  is  "levied,"  the  President  is  amenable 
only  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  to  the  great  Arbiter 
of  nations. 

In  every  considerable  war  there  is,  and  must  ever  be,  pertinence  and  force  in  the 
old  maxim,  Inter  arma  silent  leges.  Whenever  the  interposition  and  strict  adminis- 
tration of  martial  law  becomes  desirable  and  expedient  a  proclamation  gives  notice 
to  citizens  and  civil  courts  that  municipal  and  individual  rights,  sacred  and  secured 
by  the  Constitution,  by  statutes,  and  by  common  law,  must,  for  the  general  welfare 
and  safety,  for  a  time  go  into  abeyance,  or  be  subjected  to  other  usages  and  rules 
seemingly  arbitrary  and  positive,  yet  lawful,  constitutional,  as  are  statutory  provi- 
sions or  judicial  deliverances.  When  the  administrator  of  these  usages  and  regula- 
tions is  the  highest  officer,  where  and  what  is  the  tribunal  which  claims  the  right  of 
annulling  or  of  abridging  the  exercise  of  this  authority?  It  is  granted  to  be  des- 
potic, dangerous  ;  but  war  is  the  direst  despotism  and  dangerous,  very.  Shall  it, 
therefore,  in  vindication  or  defense  of  just  rights,  never  be  waged  lest  somebody 
should  be  wroDged  or  hurt  ?  Would  God  it  were  so  !  But  as  yet  we  must  accept 
it  as  a  necessity,  and  rejoice  that  ferocious  and  terrible  as  are  its  accompaniments 
there  are  prescribed  metes  and  recognized  bounds  within  which  the  conductor  of 
war  must  keep  himself,  his  armies,  his  orders,  his  proclamations — if  you  please,  his 
his  assumption  and  absorption  of  individual  and  municipal  rights. 

The  precise  question  of  the  right  and  the  power  of  the  President  to  issue  an 
emancipation  proclamation,  and  its  effect  upon  the  subject-matter  sought  to  be 
reached,  has  never,  pro  forma,  been  before  our  judicial  tribunals.  But  from  the 
bench  and  the  forum  there  have  been  occasional  enunciations  winch  seem  to  indicate 
what  view  will  be  entertained  when,  if  ever,  it  does  come  up  for  solemn  argument 
and  adjudication. 

The  supreme  court  of  New  York,  (11  Johnson's  R.,  158,)  in  a  case  involving  an 
exercise  of  discretionary  power,  under  constitutional  provision,  uses  this  language  : 

"  It  is  a  general  and  sound  principle  that  whenever  tlie  law  vests  any  person  with  a  power  to  do 
an  act,  and  constitutes  him  a  judge  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  act  may  be  done,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  contemplates  that  the  act  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  through  the  instrumentality  of 
agents,  the  person  thus  clothed  with  power  is  invested  with  discretion,  and  is  quo  at  hoc  a 
judge.  His  mandates  to  his  legal  agents,  on  his  declaring  the  event  to  have  happened,  will  be 
a  protection  to  those  agents,  and  it  is  not  their  duty  or  business  to  investigate  the  facts  thus 
referred  to  their  superior,  and  to  rejudge  his  determination.  In  a  military  point  of  view  the 
contrary  doctrine  would  be  subversive  of  all  discipline  ;  and  as  it  regards  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens,  the  consequences  would  be  deplorable  and  fatal.'' 

Justice  Story,  (12  Wheaton's  R.,  31,)  commenting  upon  the  clauses  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  constitute  the  President  Commander-in-Chief  and  devolve  upon  him 
the  duty  of  taking  "  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  says: 

•  "  He  is  necessarily  constituted  the  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  exigency  in  the  first  instance, 
and  is  bound  to  act  according  to  his  belief  of  the  facts."  *  *  *  *  "  The  law  does 
not  provide  for  any  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  President."  *  *  *  *  "  When- 
ever a  statute  gives  a  discretionary  power  to  any  person,  to  be  exercised  by  him  npou  his  own 
opinion  of  certain  facts,  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  construction  that  the  statute  constitutes  him  the 
sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  existence  of  those  facts.  It  is  no  answer  that  such  power  may 
be  abused,  for  there  is  no  power  which  is  not  susceptible  of  abuse." 

That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  even  when  seen  through  Chief 
Justice  Taney's  subtle  perspective,  possesses  no  power  to  supervise  or  review  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Government,  appears  in  an  opinion  reported  in  7  Howard's 
Rep.,  page  42 : 


"  For,  as  the  United  States  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  government,  Congress  musi 
necessarily  decide  what  government  is  established  in  the  State  before  it  can  determine  whether 
it  is  republican  or  not."  *  *  *  *  "And  its  decision  is  binding  on  every  other  de- 
partment of  the  government,  and  could  not  be  questioned  in  a  judicial  tribunal." 

I  will  not  weary  the  House  with  cumulative  authorities.  I  studiously  forbear 
citing  judicial  opinions  put  forth  since  the  outbreak  of  this  rebellion,  as  such  opin- 
ions, by  whomsoever  uttered,  might  not  carry  the  weight  of  an  unbiased,  deliberate 
examination  and  deliverance;  and  I  remember  my  Lord  Coke's  favorite  maxim, 
"  out  of  the  old  fields  come  the  best  corn."  It  may  not,  however,  be  uninteresting 
to  see  in  juxtaposition  how  Hamilton  and  Calhoun  have  touched  the  points  under 
consideration.  In  the  thirty-first  number  of  the  Federalist  there  is  an  indication 
that  Hamilton  was  not  unconscious  of  the  undefined  powers  which  slumbered  in  the 
sententious  clauses  of  the  Constitution.     His  words  are  : 

"As  the  duties  of  superintending  the  national  defense,  and  of  securing  the  public  peace  against 
foreign  or  domestic  violence,  involved  a  provision  for  casualties  and  dangers  to  which  no  possible 
limits  can  be  assigned,  the  power  of  making  that  provision  ought  to  know  no  other  bounds  than 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation  and  the  resources  of  the  community.'' 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  dated  August  28,  1832,  Calhoun  thus  speaks  of 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

"Being  derived  from  necessity,  it  is  restricted  within  its  limits,  and  cannot  pass  an  inch  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  deciding  in  a  case  before  the  court,  and  of  course  between  parties  ame?i- 
ble  to  its  process,  excluding  thereby  political  questions,"  &c. —  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  15S. 

But  I  turn  with  pleasure  to  a  statesman's  matured  views  of  the  war  powers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  not  more  a  s'tatesman  than  profound  eivilian  and  accomplished 
diplomatist ;  a  man  who  in  his  day  spoke  and  wrote  and  acted  more  history  than 
any  other  man  then  living.  That  man,  John  Quincy  Adams,  here,  on  the  26th  day  of 
May,  1836,  declared: 

"In  the  authority  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  declare  war,  all 
the  powers  incidental  to  war  are,  by  necessary  implication,  conferred  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."    *  *  *  *    "  The  war  power  is  limited  only  by  the  laws  and  usages 

of  nations.  This  power  is  tremendous;  it  is  strictly  constitutional,  but  it  breaks  down  every  bar- 
rier so  anxiously  erected  for  the  protection  of  liberty,  of  property,  and  of  life."  *  *  *  * 
"But  the  powers  of  war  are  all  regulated  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  are  subject  to  no  other  limit- 
ation." 

He  was  discussing  the  war  power  of  Congress.  Had  the  war  power  of  the  Pre- 
sident, under  the  Constitution,  been  under  consideration,  as  there  are  the  same 
generalities  of  expression  used  bj  parity  of  reason,  he  would  have  set  it  forth  in  the 
same  broad,  I  had  almost  said  teivific  manner,  as  absolute,  unlimited,  supreme,  tre- 
mendous. 

Six  years  afterwards,  incidentally  the  same  subject  was  before  the  House.  Again 
he  reiterated  similar  views  in  still  stronger  language,  declaring,  with  prophetic 
earnestness  and  sagacity: 

"  When  your  country  is  actually  in  war,  whether  it  be  a  war  of  invasion  or  a  war  of  insurrection, 
Congress  has  power  to  carry  on  the  war,  ani  must  carry  it  on,  according  to  the  laws  of  war  ;  and 
by  the  laws  of  war  an  invaded  country  has  all  its  laws  and  municipal  institutions  swept  by  the 
board,  and  martial  law  takes  the  place  of  them."         *  *  *  *  "But  when  the 

laws  of  war  are  in  force,  what,  I  ask,  is  one,of  those  laws?  It  is  this:  that  when  a  country  is  in- 
vaded, and  two  hostile  armies  are  set  in  martial  array,  the  eommanders  of  both  armies  have 
power  to  emancipate  all  the  slaves  in  the  invaded  territory." 

Further  on  he  says: 

"  I  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations,  I  say  that  military  authority  takes,  for  the  time,  the  place 
of  all  municipal  institutions,  and  slavery  among  the  rest;  and  that,  under  that  state  of  things, 
so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  States  where  slavery  exists  have  the  exclusive  management  ofthe 
subject,  not  only  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  commander  of  the  army,  has  power 
to  order  the  universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  I  have  given  here  more  in  detail  a  principle  which 
I  have  asserted  on  this  floor  before  now,  and  of  which  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  that  you,  sir, 
occupy  that  chair.  I  give  it  in  its  development;  in  order  chat  any  gentleman  from  any  part  of  the 
Union  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  deny  the  truth  of  the  position,  and  may  maintain  his  denial ;  no 
by  indignation,  not  by  passion  and  fury,  but  by  sound  and  sober  reasoning  from  the  laws  of  na, 
tions  and  the  laws  of  war.  And  if  my  position  can  be  answered  and  refuted,  I  shall  receive  the 
refutation  with  pleasure;  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  reason  aside,  as  I  say,  from  indignation  and- 
passion." — Congressional  Globe,  vol.  2,  Part  1, 1841-42,  page  429. 

Be  it  remembered  this  was  uttered  in  the  palmy  days  of  slavery  and  in  the  proud 
presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  slave  oligarchy,  and  yet  no  one  then,  or  has 
since,  attempted  to  refute  or  overthrow  the  defiant  position  taken  by  "  the  old  man 
eloquent."  And  are  we,  in  the  lurid  light  reflected  by  present  occurrences,  to  dis- 
cover reasons,  refutations,  dangers,  which  the  interested,  keen-sighted  men  of  that 
day  failed  to  perceive  ?  No ;  rather,  I  feel  justified  in  saying,  the  loyal  portion  of  our 
people  have  rejoiced  to  find  at  hand  a  power  rightfully,  constitutionally  developed, 
that  could  and  can,  and,  if  need  be,  will,  unchecked,  calTfor  every  dollar  of  property 
and  the  service  of  every  able-bodied  man  to  put  down  and  trample  out  the  last  of- 
fending vestige  of  The  Great  Rebellion  of  History.  It  is  admitted  un  der  this  con- 
struction that  in  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  throughout  all 
this  Union,  the   President  in  a  time  like  this  wields  a  power  which  in  extent  and 
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comprehensiveness  and  absoluteness  is  possessed  by  no  potentate  or  sovereign-  in 
Europe.  And  for  the  reason  that  in  the  Constitution  itself  has  been  found  "  the 
hiding  of  his  power,"  it  begins  to  be  realized  at  home  and  understood  abroad  that 
the  Union  is  not  held  together  by  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  to  be  severed  and  scattered 
by  the  veriest  gust  of  faction  or  gathering  sweep  of  the  winged  tornado ;  that  if 
in  peace  we  are  agricultural  and  commercial,  in  war  we  are  a  nation  of  soldiers; 
that  today  England,  France,  Europe,  the  world,  respect  and  fear  our  future  and 
wish  oicr  dismemberment.  This  development  of  the  structure  of  our  Government; 
this  unfolding  a  strong,  compact  military  basis,  where  only  weakness  and  incoher- 
ence was  looked  for,  makes  us  at  this  hour  a  marvel  to  the  nations. 

We  differ  from  all  the  democracies  and  republics  which  ever  belted  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores;  we  are  unlike  Rome  in  her  best  days  of  power  and  of  freedom;  we 
are  not  like  anything  that  since  has  been  and  passed  away.  Seven  years  of  ex- 
perience under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation  were  not  lost  upon  our  fathers. 
They  knew,  for  they  had  felt,  the  necessity  of  a  strong  central  Government  in  car- 
rying on  war,  and  when  they  came  together  to  frame  a  Constitution,  it  was  but 
natural  they  should,  as  they  did,  provide  one;  most  especially  endowing  it  with 
amplest  war  powers.  Yet  is  it  evident  that  neither  the  reflected  lights  of  history 
nor  the  spectacle  of  Europe  armed,  illustrating  the  cost  and  peril  of  standing  ar- 
mies in  times  of  peace,  were  lost  upon  those  sagacious  patriots. 

With  the  recollection  of  the  embarrassments,  the  trials,  and  the  straits  through 
which  they  had  passed  fresh  in  their  minds,  to  avoid  one  danger  they  would  not 
incur  another  yet  greater;  and  they  did  not,  and  the  result  is  "  Tellus  ponderilu* 
librata  suis."* 

If  the  rebels  are  belligerents,  as  they  claim  to  be;  if  confiscation  is,  as  precedent 
establishes,  an  allowed  belligerent  right;  if  by  the  accepted  practice  of  modern 
civilized  nations  slaves  have  been  liberated  by  military  commanders,  who  or  what 
takes  from  our  Commander-in-Chief  the  authority  to  do  what  subordinate  officers 
have  done. 

Again,  is  any  one  defrauded,  is  any  one  wronged  by  the  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority ?  It  is  true  that  a  poor  white  loyalist  may  be  caught  in  the  midst  of  the 
swirling  vortex;  and  therefore  shall  the  spring-tide  be  arrested  which  is  bearing  a 
whole  race  forward  to  freedom  ?  Do  isolated  instances  of  hardship  impair  or  at  all 
break  the  force  of  the  great  eternal  principle  put  forth  by  Justinian,  (Inst.  lib.  1, 
tit.  2,  s.  2:) 

"  Bella  etenim  orta  sunt,  et  captivitates  seoutce  et  servitutes,  qute  sunt  natural i  juri  con- 
trarie  ;  jure  enim  naturali,  omnes  homines  ab  initio  liberi  naseebantur."f 

Of  course  we  are  all  more  familiar  with  this  truth  as  enunciated  in  our  own  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

But  to  return  to  the  loyal  white  man  and  the  innocent  children  who  are  to  be 
made  sufferers,  paupers,  by  the  operation  of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  Chan- 
cellor Kent  says  : 

"Every  man  is  in  judgment  of  law  a  party  to  the  a^ts  of  his  own  Government,  and  a  war  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  two  countries  is  a  war  between  all  the  individuals  of  the  one  and 
all  the  individuals  which  the  other  nation  is  composed.  This  is  the  theory  of  all  Governments, 
and  the  best  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  concur  in  the  doctrine,  that  when  the  sovereign  of  a 
State  declares  war  against  another  sovereign,  it  implies  that  the  whole  nation  declares  war,  and 
that  all  the  subjects  of  the  one  are  enemies  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  other.'' 

Vattel  is  even  more  direct: 

"  Since  women  and  children  are  subjects  of  the  State  and  members  of  the  nation,  they  are  :o  be 
ranked  in  the  class  of  enemies." 

.  Outraging,  then,  no  principle  of  common  law,  of  martial  law,  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, or  of  constitutional  enactment,  notwithstanding  individual  inconvenience, 
hardship,  and  even  great  wrong  apparently  to  the  few,  I  insist,  before  God  and 
man,  and  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  the  President  was  solemnly  bound  to 
exercise  the  right  and  the  power  he  assumes  to  possess  in  his  emancipation  procla- 
mation. 

There  is  yet  one  other  aspect  of  this  great  question  which,  perhaps,  a  citation 
from  Vattel  will  best  introduce — an  author,  be  it  remembered,  who  wrote  not  for 
subjects,  but  for  kings: 

"  It  is  a  settled  point  with  writers  on  the  natural  law  that  all  men  inherit  from  nature  a  per- 
fect liberty  and  indepdendence,  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  without  their  own  consent." 

Did  the  black  man  ever  give  his  consent  to  be  enslaved  ?  No,  sir,  no!  We  rep- 
resentatively robbed  him  of  his  liberty  and  brought  him  here  and  enslaved  him 
and  his  posterity.     There  never  has  been  a  time  when,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 

*  "A  country  poised  by  its  own  weight." 

T  For  wars  have  arisen,  and  produced  captivity  and  servitude,  which  are  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature ;  since,  by  the  law  of  nature,  all  men  were  originally  born  free." 


nature's  God,  he  was  not  entitled  to  liberation.  And  we,  aye  we,  Saxon  lovers  of 
liberty — legatees  of  the  Great  Alfred's  will,  "that  it  is  just  the  English  should  for- 
ever remain  free  as  their  own  thoughts" — have  held  this  race  in  bondage  lo!  these 
many  years.  Our  orgaDic  charter  construed  to  inhibit  any  hurtful  touching  of  "the 
institution ;"  taunted  with  the  infamy  of  the  compact  and  consent,  we,  by  our  fathers, 
had  unwittingly  and  by  false  pretenses  been  lured  to  make  and  to  give ,  goaded  by 
our  own  consciousness  of  the  right  and  the  wrong;  feeling  we  had  stricken  hands 
and  could  not  go  back  of  it;  remembering  one  stronger  and  wiser  than  human 
calumniator  had  said,  "He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not"  shall 
never  be  moved — we  have,  as  best  we  might,  bided  our  oath  and  our  time. 

And  now,  what  hath  God  wrought  for  us?  For  He  it  is  that  hath  opened  the 
door  of  deliverance,  whereat,  with  no  breach  of  faith  to  the  South,  the  shackles  fall 
off  from  four  millions  of  people,  and  they  walk  forth  into  the  sunlight  of  freedom. 

It  is  said  ere  the  first  outburst  of  treason  had  taken  place,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors approached  General  Houston  and  unfolded  its  object — to  extend  and  perpetuate 
slavery.  "So  you  say  and  believe,"  said  the  old  hero  of  San  Jacinto,  "but  mark 
my  words,  the  first  gun  fired,  no  matter  what  the  final  result,  booms  the  death  knell 
of  slavery  on  this  continent."  From  that  hour  has  not  the  grand  procession  of 
events  been  the  onward  march  of  freedom?  As  we  contemplate  the  spectacle,  we 
feel  not  for  naught  has  the  long  bloody  battle-roll  been  stretched  across  our  valleys 
and  mountains.     "We  remember  the  poet's  sublime  faith: 

"  God's  most  perfect  instrument, 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 
Is  man  arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter; 
Yes,  carnage  is  his  daughter!" 

The  matter-of-fact  solution  of  the  problem  was  in  thiswise:  after  due  notice 
given,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  armies,  as  a  military  measure,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation giving  liberty  to  slaves  of  masters  continuing  disloyal.  In  virtue  thereof, 
some  are  already  enjoying  their  freedom,  and  the  solemn  faith  of  Government  is 
pledged  that  all  within  its  purview  shall  be  made  free  as  events  and  our  armies  ad- 
vance. Relying  on  its  being  the  settled  policy  of  our  Government  hereafter  to  care, 
first  for  the  normal  condition  of  man,  that  freedom,  not  slavery,  is  to  be  promoted, 
secured,  guarded,  already  we  see  the  slave  States  of  Maryland  and  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas and  Louisiana  and  others  on  the  home  stretch  to  become  free. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  these  events,  it  is  gravely  put  forth,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  that  executive  caprice  may  at  any  time  annul  or  revoke  the  proclamation, 
thrust  back  into  thraldom  these  millions  of  human  beings,  as  though  mortal  man 
had  the  prerogative  to  bring  backwards,  so  much  as  one  degree,  that  Terrible  Shadow 
upon  the  Nation's  sun-dial,  forgetting  that  the  Being  who  moves  the  hands  upon 
that  dial-plate  sits  upon  the  circle  of  Eternity! . 

But  who  is  the  man,  where  is  the  political  party,  that  proposes  to  make  this 
issue  between  slavery  and  freedom  by  recalling,  if  it  could  be  done,  that  grandest 
uninspired  utterance  in  the  annals  of  Time?  It  were  better  for  that  man  he  had 
never  been  born.  His  name  would  become  a  hissing  and  reproach  among  men,  and 
hi3  memory  be  gibbeted  with  an  immortality  of  infamy!  And  what  of  a  party 
organized  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  a  race?  Why,  as  John  Van  Buren  once 
said,  a  coroner's  inquest  might  be  necessary  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  carcass 
ere  entombment,  to  be  known  no  more  on  earth. 

In  that  other  wing  of  the  Capitol  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  never  having  yet  passed  upon  the  validity  of  the  proclamation,  may,  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  hold  it  null  and  inoperative.  Think  of  a  judge  in  "West- 
minster Hall  examining  and  passing  upon  Lord  Dunmore's  or  Admiral  Cochrane's 
proclamations  of  freedom  to  slaves;  or  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  gravely  re- 
viewing Lord  Cornwallis'  or  Lord  "Wellington's  proclamations.^  Think  of  our  su- 
preme judges  constituting  themselves  into  a  supreme  court-martial,  and  hearing  ar- 
guments as  to  the  propriety  or  pertinence  of  General  Grant's  or  General  Banks' 
military  orders  or  proclamations.  The  President  might  modify  or  annul  the  orders ; 
and  shall  he,  too,  be  arraigned  before  such  tribunal?  "Will  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  Government  attempt  to  review  or  modify  the  military  measures  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief?    Not  unless  madness  indeed  rules  the  hour  and  the  tribunal. 

From  the  authorities  already  cited,  it  would  appear,  if  the  very  case  has  not 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  principle  beyond  all  question  has  been 
settled  which  will  control  should  such  case  ever  be  presented. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his  better  days,  once  said,  (1  Howard,  Rep.  pp.  43,  44 :) 

"  After  the  President  has  acted  and  called  out  the  militia  is  a  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  authorized  to  inquire  if  his  discretion  was  right.  If  the  judicial  power  extends  so  far, 
the  guarantee  contained  in  the  Constitution  is  a  guarantee  of  anarchy  and  not  of  order.  If  thia 
right  does  not  reside  in  the  courts  when  the  conflict  is  raging,  if  the  judicial  power  is  at  that 
tima  bound  to  follow  the  decision  of  the  political,  it  must  be  equally  bound  when  the  contest  is 


over.  At  all  events,  it  [the  power]  is  conferred  upon  him  [the  President]  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  must  therefore  be  respected  and  enforced  in  its  judicial 
tribunals." 

But,  in  virtue  of  the  proclamation,  these  people  have  acquired  the  right  to  be 
free;  and  exercised  by  them  for  ever  so  brief  a  period,  who  has  the  right  again  to 
enslave  them?  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  Persian  Let- 
ters, asks : 

"  If  liberty  were  but  a  year  old  the  English  would  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  claim  and  to 
preserve  it  as  if  it  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  many  ages ;  for  allowing  that  their  an- 
cestors were  slaves  through  weakness  or  want  of  spirit,  is  slavery  so  valuable  an  inheritance 
that  it  never  must  be  parted  with  1  Is  a  long  prescription  necessary  to  give  force  to  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind." 

No,  sir,  the  Supreme  Cijurt  of  the  United  States  cannot  if  it  would,  and.  will  not 
if  it  could,  review  the  emancipation  proclamation.  It  has  not  the  power.  If 
Congress  in  its  high  puissance  should  by  solemn  and  unanimous  resolve  declare 
the  proclamation  a  nullity,  such  resolve,  except  as  the  expression  of  its  opinion, 
would  be  impotent  and  powerless.  Rights  conferred  by  that  promulgation  would 
remain  unimpaird,  unabridged,  inviolate.  If  to  revoke  it  the  President  himself 
should  tear  up  the  parchment  on  which  it  is  written,  it  would  be  all  in  vain.  Its 
words  are  graven  in  thunder-tones  across  the  broadest  page  of  our  nation's  his- 
tory ;  the  sound  thereof  has  gone  forth  throughout  all  the  earth  ;  every  tribe  and 
people  and  kingdom  under  the  whole  heavens  have  heard  the  tidings  thereof.  Ef- 
face it  ?  Quench  it?  Recall  it?  Never!  never!  never!  It  cannot  be  done  so 
long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  endure.  It  hath  passed  beyond  the  reach  and  the 
ken  of  mortal  man.  Henceforth  it  is  with  the  Infinite!  No  being  this  side  the 
eternal  Throne  can  now  annul  it  and  re-enslave  thos e  millions.  By  the  honest  wis- 
dom of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  providence  of  Gou  they  are  free,  and  to  become 
free,  and  the}7  are  to  remain  fr/:e  ;  and  others  their  f»:.  iows  in  bondage,  inhabiting 
territory  excepted  by  the  proclamation,  ere  long  are  !.-  to  jein  them,  and  they  and 
their  descendants  thereafter  are  ti.  J.ive  in  their  own  homes  tin  life  of  the  free. 

If  this  war  has  taugii'u  the  world  what  we  are,  has  it  not  taught  us  what  we  may 
be  and  what  we  must  be*;  In  the  brief  period  of  three  years  a  million  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  men  have  left  the  employments  of  peace  and  entered  the  fields 
of  war.  They  have  fought  two  thousand  battles.  The  casualties  of  disease  and  of 
conflicts  and  of  prisons  have  taken  away  two  hu.idred  and  ten  thousand  of  their 
number.  During  the  same  period  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  ser- 
viceable young  men  have  come  of  military  age.  And  all  the  while  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  of  manufacture,  and  of  commerce,  thrive  and  flourish  as  aforetime. 

Such  iteni3  make  us  know  there  is  a  future  for  our  country  ;  make  us  feel,  though 
this  war  continue  a  month,  a  season,  a  year,  or  a  decade  of  years, 

"  The  grave's  not  dug  where  traitor's  hands  shall  lay 
In  fearful  haste  its  murdered  co.se  away." 

Our  country  has  long  been  a  refuge  and  a  home  for  hundreds  of  thousands  an- 
nually flying  from  the  burdens  and  oppressions  of  the  Old,  to  the  hopes  and  the 
homesteads  of  the  New  "World.  Rebel  sympathizers  here  and  elsewhere  may  croak 
about  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  debt  it  will  entail,  but  the  one  will  end, 
the  other  will  be  provided  for.  With  coal  and  mineral  deposits  in  extent  and 
richness  surpassing  all  computation  ;  with  States  and  Territories  as  yet  only  known 
and  mapped  by  degrees  of  longitude  and  paiallels  of  latitude,  where  farms  without 
stint  and  without  number  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  will  not  immigration  soon  ob- 
literate the  wastes  of  war?  Even  while  the  frightful  clash  of  arms  is  resounding 
in  our  midst,  it  is  wonderful  to  behold  the  foreshadows  of  the  mighty  Exodus  pro- 
jected westward,  limited  and  circumscribed  already  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  two  most  commercial  nations  in  the  world,  to  supply  transpor- 
tation across  the  Atlantic. 

The  one  blighting  Incubus  forever  gone,  how  beauteous  and  how  gladsome  will 
be  the  bloom  and  the  fragrance  of  the  olive,  again  in  blossom  throughout  all  our 
borders?  What  or  who  can  then  arrest  the  rapid  accomplishment  of  an  august 
destiny?  And,  sir,  The  Grim  Shadow  that  has  darkened  all  our  land  and  "eclipsed 
the  gayety  of  nations"  is  passing  off  and  away  ;  and  when  "not  a  rack"  is  left, 
when  once  more'full-orbed  halcyon  sunlight,  clear  and  effulgent,  irradiates  every 
section  and  segment  of  our  nation's  disk,  from  Lake-Hue  on  the  north  to  Gulf-line 
on  the  south,  from  our  fair  Orient  coast  to  that  sunset  Shore  where  God  has  made 
all  the  hills  of  gold,  then  be  sure,  at  once,  at  home,  abroad,  everywhere — 

"The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other ;  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy, 
Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 
Earth  rolls  the  raptutous  hosanna  round"— 

Peace,  Union,  Freedom,  forever! 


